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its readers make great progress in the act of proving "palpable impossibilities;" 
(i) that no instruction of a spiritual character is derived from the study;" (5) 
that while, it is true, there are beautiful passages in the haggada, they are so 
few as not to pay the trouble involved in their discovery; "they must be fished 
up out of a sea of nonsense." This, to say the least, is an extreme view. We 
may grant with Lightfoot "the almost unconquerable difficulty of the style, 
the frightful roughness of the language, and the amazing emptiness and soph- 
istry of the matters handled," yet with Mr. NordelP we believe " that for a 
long time to come the most valuable contributions to our knowledge of Christ- 
ian Antiquities will come from a thorough exploration of these vast and long neg- 
lected depositories of the intellectual and religious life of a despised and persecut- 
ed race." These pages contain an exposition of the Sacred books which was con- 
temporaneous with the books themselves. This exposition handed down by tradi- 
tion will, when scientifically studied, be found also to contain much that will 
throw light upon the connection of the two dispensations. It is not yet time to 
throw aside the Talmud as rubbish. 



Internal Evidence. — Much of the " higher criticism," in fact most of it, is based 
upon internal evidence. Critics do not hesitate in many cases to announce as facts, 
hypotheses founded exclusively upon internal evidence, and this, too, not only 
when there is wanting any external evidence to favor their hypothesis, but even 
when external evidence exists to oppose it. A kind of evidence to which there is 
attached so great weight certainly deserves consideration. What are the canons of 
such evidence? By whom may it be employed? How certain is it? 

The arguments of internal evidence, though appearing in many forms may be 
reduced to four : (1) that of style, (2) that of grammatical form, (3) that of histor- 
ical allusion, and (4) that of parallel passages. 

1. The general style of a writer is ascertained by a careful study of those pro- 
ductions, of which, by common consent, he was the author. The features of his 
style, as thus made out, are recorded as the standard by which all doubtful produc- 
tions must be judged. Two or three familiar examples will suffice : The Davidic 
style is " terse, vigorous, and rapid " (cf . Psalms viii., xv.), hence Psalm lxxxvi., 
cannot be Davidic; it is easy, limpid, original, hence Psalms civ., cxliv. are not 
Davidic; it is characterized by unity and consecution of thought, hence Psalms, 
seemingly broken in style, are not Davidic.2 The style of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. is con- 
fessedly different, in many respects, from that of chapters i-xxxix. This diversity 
is seen not only in the matter of words and phrases, but in " the peculiar articula- 
lation of sentences, and the movement of the whole discourse." May this diversi- 
ty of style not argue a diversity of authorship? Again, there is, undoubtedly, a 
remarkable degree of resemblance between Deuteronomy and the writings of 
Jeremiah. Words occurring nowhere else, are found in both ; passages in the one 
are identical with, or closely similar to, passages in the other ; sentiments promi- 
nent in the one are prominent also in the other ; and in general tone and form of 
thought, the two resemble each other remarkably. It is true also, that the style of 
Deuteronomy differs markedly from that of the other books of the Pentateuch. It 
has a " breadth and liquidness," a severity, yet ease, that seems to separate it from 
what precedes. May not unity of style argue unity of authorship? 



1 The Hebrew Student, in The Study of the Talmud. Vol. I., Number 3. 

2 Murray, see Origin and Growth of the Psalms, pp. 132-136. 
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2. The argument from grammatical forms is not of so general use. It practic- 
ally resolves itself into the question of the existence of Ai-amaic forms in a given 
■writing. The fact that by the Massorites " all that was characteristic in grammat- 
ical form was flattened out into a uniform liturgical pronunciation," as well as the 
comparative freedom from linguistic change which marks all Semitic languages, 
leaves little gain to be derived from this source. Yet in many cases it is of value. 
If a given chapter or book contains grammatical forms which are not Hebraic, and 
Tvhich can be explained only by comparison with the Aramaic or Chaldee language, 
"we must of necessity conclude that such a production is the work of an author who 
was exposed to Aramaic influences, or who wrote at a time when the language had 
commenced to feel the effects of Aramaic influence, and this marks it as late. A 
Psalm containing such marks could scarcely be attributed to David, in whose time 
the language was still in its purity, and who was himself a most exact writer. On 
this ground Psalms cm., cxvi., cxxiv., cxxix., cxxxix. are assigned by some to 
a post-exilic date, although the superscription in some of these cases afiirms Da- 
vidic authorship. 

3. The argument from historical allusion, which, when broadly treated, includes 
that of legislative and religious development is the most interesting and conclus- 
ive of all. This canon may be briefly stated as follows : "An unmistakable and 
clearly proven allusion to some well known event shows the piece in question 
to be contemporaneous with, or subsequent to such event." An extensive use of 
this canon is made in assigning to their proper authors and periods the various 
Psalms. It is also largely used in the question of the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and Isaiah. A Psalm which is in no sense prophetic, although assigned to 
David in its superscription, contains an allusion to the Exile " as a present and 
stern reality." Can such a Psalm be Davidic? Suppose, now, but a single verse 
contains such an allusion, and that verse, the last one, while all that precede differ 
from it perceptibly in style. Uniting the arguments from liistorical allusion and 
from style, we conclude that the last verse has in some way become attached at a 
later period to an older Psalm which was in itself complete. This seems to be 
true in the case of Psalms xiv. and li.i In the use of this argument, careful at- 
tention must be paid to any possibly prophetic element. 

4. A fourth argument is that of parallel passages. If two writers express the 
same thought in language almost similar, we suppose that one writer has quoted 
or imitated the other. It is a difficult matter, however, to decide which of the 
■writers is the imitator. If we are convinced for other reasons that Isaiah xl.- 
ixvi. is the work of the same hand as Isaiah i.-xxxix., we will decide that the 
parallels between the former chapters on the one hand, and Zephaniah or Jere- 
miah on the other, are the result of imitation on the part of the latter writer. 
Otherwise it is with difficulty that we determine who was the original writer. 

We have already transgressed the limits of a note. It is only possible to re- 
mark, by way of conclusion, (1) that only cautious hands may be trusted with such 
■work as this ; (2) that for such work a " deUcate aesthetic perception " and a wide 
knowledge of hterature are essential ; (3) that, after all, the judgment, must rest 
upon the impression received, and since, in most cases, the examination furnishes 
only subjective satisfaction as to the truth of the results, general unanimity is 
difficult to obtain ; (4) that even those questions in respect to which anything like 



1 of. The Hebrew Student, Vol II., p. i 
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a unanimous conclusion lias been reached, should receive careful and painstaking 
attention before being accepted as settled. 



New Linguistic and Tlieological Journals. — There will be found elsewhere an- 
nouncements of two new Oriental journals, Liter atur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Phil- 
ologie, edited by Prof. Dr. Ernst Kuhn in Muenchen, and Zeitschri/t fuer Keilschrift- 
forschung und verwandte Gediete, edited by Carl Bezold and Fritz Hommel with 
the assistance of A. Amiaud and E. Barbelon in Paris, G. Lyon in Cambridge, 
Mass., and Theo. G. Pinches in London. The aim of the editors is, in both cases, 
a most commendable one. It is greatly to be desired that they shall receive the 
hearty support of all who are either directly or indirectly interested in such work. 
There has also recently appeared in Holland a new theological journal, which will 
be managed in the interests of conservative theology, as opposed to the Theo. 
Tijdschrift. There is certainly a field for this journal. " Dutch" and " Eational- 
istic," so far as criticism is concerned, have come to be almost synonomous terms. 
May we not now hope for something better from IloUandV 
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lAll putilieaUmis received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will he promptly 
noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books ; but notices will be given, so far as 
possible, of such old hooks, in this department of study, as may be of yeneral interest to pasttrrs and 
students.] 



A COMMENTAKY ON THE PSALMS.* 



This commentary, based upon one issued some years ago by the same author, i» 
intended, as the title-page indicates, for students of Hebrew, and for clergymen. 
The writer emphasizes the theology of the Psalms. lie is not one of those who see 
Christ in every verse, nor does he on the other hand fail altogether to find a Mes- 
sianic element. He wisely takes a middle ground. The principle underlying his 
work is, in his own words: "A desire to elicit what may be termed the natural sense 
of a Psalm, such as with' reference to the circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, so far as they can be ascertained, seems most probable, and with that sense 
to remain content." In determining whether or not a given Psalm is Messianic, 
the writer depends upon four sources of information : (1) the testimony of the 
Jewish Church ; (2) that of the Christian Church ; (3) that of the New Testament; 
(4) the internal evidence of the Psalm itself. Of these the last is regarded as the 
most important. In speaking of the various aids of which he has made use, he 
mentions particularly the assistance derived from the cognate languages. On this 
point he remarks : "It is well known that there is a great number of words in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, which occur only once, and that there are many 
others which are met with only twice or three times. How is the sense of such 
words to be determined? To find out the meaning of a word, it is necessary to 
refer it to a root, and if that root does not exist in Hebrew, there remains only the 



* A Comrmntary on the Psalms. By Georoe Phillips, D. D., President Queens College, Cam- 
bridge, 1872. London: F. Norgate. U.S.: Old Testament Book Exchange, Movgan Var\i, I\l. 2 vols. 
8vo., pp. 410, 450; Price $6.00. 



